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FRITHJOF SMITH-HALD, NORWEGIAN LAND- 
SCAPE-PAINTER 


Some years ago the late Professor H. H. Boyesen, in an essay, 
quoted a characteristic passage from Henry James’s ‘Transatlantic 
Sketches,’’ relative to the art of northern Europe, and construed the 
trenchant criticism contained in the words as a supreme compliment. 

Said Henry 
James: ‘‘The early 
German painters do 
not seem to have 
suspected that such 
a thing as beauty 
existed; the paint- 
er’s mission in their 
eyes is simply to 
appropriate, ready 
made, the _ infinite 
variations of gro- 
tesqueness which 
they regard as the 
necessary environ- 
ment and condition oe . 

nes WINTER’S COMING, NORWAY 
of the human lot. By Frithjof Smith-Hald 

Said Professor 
Boyesen, in reply: ‘‘I regard this as a tribute to the honesty of 
the German painters rather than a reflection on their sense of 
beauty. It would have been easy for Albrecht Diirer, for instance, 
who visited Italy twice and was intoxicated with the splendor of 
the Italian Renaissance, to subordinate his own vision of life to 
that of Mantegna and Bellini, and imitate the classical grace and the 
blooming color of their canvases. If he or Holbein had succumbed 
to such temptation (which a less sturdy genius would have been sure 
to do), there would in all probability have been no such thing as a 
German national art, but merely an imported Italian art applied to 
German conditions. To me the pathetic Teutonic ugliness of Lucas 
Cranach’s ‘Eve’ was a happier augury for the future of German art 
than the charming distinction of Tintoretto, the joyous nobility and 
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INQUIETUDE 
3y Frithjof Smith-Hald 


ease of Titian, or the rich academic beauty of Raphael would have 
been, as long as they were not indigenous, but would have had to be 
borrowed.”’ 

This little tilt of words was apropos of the honesty, faithfulness, 
and loyalty of the Northmen to their environment, and Professor 
Boyesen voiced a principle which must ever be taken into consider- 
ation by any one who would understand and appreciate a nation’s art. 

Asa matter of fact, Nor way can scarcely be said to have a distinc- 
tive national art, since its painters, influenced by Tidemand and Gude, 
who were educated at Diisseldorf, received their art impulse from Ger- 
many. Nowegian art, therefore, from its earliest beginnings, has in 
a general sense been German art cast on the new lines of Norwegian 
environment. Yet these sturdy sons of the North—among whom is 
Frithjof Smith-Hald, the subject of this article—have been men too 
patriotic in their sentiments, too loyal to the home of their fathers, 
too much imbued with the spirit of Norse independence, to be mere 
copyists, and consequently, while they openly avow their debt to 
Germany, as Germany acknowledges receiving its art impulse from 
Italy, they have sought to develop, and in fair measure have succeeded 
in developing, an art as thoroughly characteristic of northern latitudes 
as the art of the south is characteristic of Latin life. 

Of this strong, virile art of the North comparatively little is known 
in America, and it is only of late years that the southern nations of 
Europe have awakened to the fact that work is being done in the 
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Scandinavian peninsula of sufficient merit to command their respect 
and admiration. The last winter exhibition of the Secession in Vienna 
was little less than a revelation as regards the art of the northern 
empires. The beauties of northern literature, especially of the 
literature of Viking days, with its motley mixture of savage and 
heroic qualities, have long been prized, and the display of northern 
art in Vienna showed that it, like the northern literature, was the 
product of a highly developed people, that it was founded upon racial 
instincts and traditions, and that it was true to the environment in 
which it had been developed. 

In a word, the art of Norway represents a civilization of its own, 
depicts a peculiar landscape of its own, and stands in sharp contrast 
with the art of southern latitudes. Notwithstanding the German 
influence that has given direction to their efforts, these northern paint- 
ers depict on their canvases a primordial home and a primordial land- 
scape, and their work comes to us, as a close student has pointed out, 
like instinctive manifestations of the life of a primitive art impulse. 
They get direct what the artists of the South have to reach by the 
circuitous route of culture and tradition, and hence they offer us an 
immediate in place of a mediate art, an original art in place of one 
that is derived. 

We must not forget, moreover, that this art of the North has been 
developed under conditions little calculated to stimulate and foster a 





THE SHOWER 
By Frithjof Smith-Hald 
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generous growth. 
Professor Boyesen, 
himself a Norwe- 
gian, and prone 
from national pride 
to be an apologist 
for things Norwe- 
gian, lamented that 
a certain somber- 
ness of tone and 
narrowness of vision 
are the inevitable 
conditions of life in 
a small and poor 
country where there 
is but little wealth 
and no leisure class, and where the mere struggle for existence 
absorbs so large a share of man’s thoughts and interests. He 
admitted that the spectacle of Norwegian life itself suffered from a 
depressing scantiness, contractedness, and poverty of form and color, 
and that apart from the scenery, which in northern and northwestern 
Norway is sublime, there was nothing to feed the pictorial fancy, 
nothing to kindle the soul with the glow and thrill of joyous obser- 
vation. He regretted that the pictorial genius of his country had 
as a rule been cramped and often crippled by lack of early oppor- 
tunity, and that, despite the kindly interest and assistance of the gov- 
ernment, the painters of Norway who had achieved distinction and 
independence owed their success to the recognition they had received, 
and the patronage that had been accorded them away from home. 

In this regard Smith-Hald is no exception. His work has won 
for him internation- 
al reputation and 
consequently inter- 
national support. 
Happily doubtless 
for his develop- 
ment, his taste in- 
clined him to land- 
scape and seascape. 
He has indeed made 
some pictures on 
the coast of Eng- 
land, but for the 
most part he has 
devoted himself to 





WANE OF DAY, NORWAY 
3y Frithjof Smith-Hald 





' EVENING, PEACE 
interpreting and re- By Frithjof Smith-Hald 
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cording the fjords, mountains, and glorious atmospheric phenomena 
of his native country. The novelty of the scenes depicted, coupled 
with his own ability as a draftsman and a colorist, has centered on 
him the admiration of the art-loving public. 

To appreciate the art of Smith-Hald one must know something of 
the country from which he drew his early inspirations, and to which, 
notwithstanding his changes of residence—he lived and worked in 
Paris twelve years—he has ever remained loyal. That country is 





WAITING 
By Frithjof Smith- Hald 


austere, and yet it has certain beauties and a certain grandeur rarely 
if ever seen in southern climes. Ina sense the very land savors of 
the stern heroic spirit of Viking days. It is the land of the Midnight 
Sun. Its atmosphere is distinctive, and crag and mere glint under a 
play of color unknown elsewhere. 

The life of the people has its joy and pathos, as eleowhere, and 
its poetry is the poetry of a simple life, worthy of transcription to 
canvas. But after all, this Northland offers more inspiration to the 
landscapist and seascapist than to genre painters and to the limners 
of types. Smith-Hald to-day is one of the best known of the Nor- 
wegian painters outside of his own country, and the secret of this 
doubtless is, that he recognized the beauties of the northern moun- 
tains and seas and made these beauties his art specialty. 

Inherent in every painting worthy of the name is the poetry that 
inspired it, and a little pen-picture of the Northland by Marie Corelli 
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may give some hint of the richness and grandeur of the landscape 
which Smith-Hald has for years so industriously and sympathetically 
painted, — by which he is known to the art lovers of two continents. 
Says she ‘‘Thelma’’—and her words may be taken as a literal 
juestiiian a many of Smith-Hald’s choicest works: 
‘*Midnight—without darkness, without stars! Midnight—and the 
unwearied sun stood, yet visible, in the heavens, like a victorious king, 
throned on a dais of royal purple bordered with gold. The sky above 
him—his canopy —gleamed with a cold yet evens blue, while across 


it slowly flitted a few wandering clouds of palest amber deeping as 
they sailed along 


. : to a tawny orange. 
A broad stream of 
light, falling, as it 
were, from the 
center of the mag- 
nificent orb, shot 
lengthwise across 
the Alten Fjord, 
turning its waters to 
a mass of quivering 
and shifting color 
that alternated from 
bronze to copper— 
from copper to sil- 
ver and azure. 

‘‘The surrounding hills glowed with a warm deep violet tint, 
flecked here and there with touches of bright red, as though fairies 
were lighting tiny bonfires on their summits. Away in the distance a 
huge mass of rock stood out to view, its rugged lines transfigured into 
ethereal loveliness by a misty veil of tender rose pink—a hue curiously 
suggestive of some other and smaller sun that might have just set. 
Absolute silence prevailed. Not even the cry of a sea-mew or kitti- 
wake broke the almost deathlike stillness—no breath of wind stirred 
a ripple on the glassy water. 

‘*The whole scene might well have been the fantastic dream of 
some imaginative painter, whose ambition soared beyond the limits 
of human skill. Yet it was only one of those million wonderful 
effects of sky and sea which are common in Norway, especially on 
the Alten Fjord, where, though beyond the Arctic Circle, the climate 
in summer is that of another Italy, and the landscape a living poem, 
fairer than the visions of Endymion. 

This is not a fanciful word poem: it is a statement of fact. Marie 
Corelli but painted in words what Smith-Hald has painted so often in 
colors, but, however, with this difference, she described a scene with 
the enthusiasm which is born of a novelty that pleases and fascinates, 











FISHERMAN’S HOME, NORWAY 
By Frithjof Smith-Hald 
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and he describes similar scenes with the interpretative sense inherent 
in him as a refined and sensitive poet and a native of the land. 

These words by Marie Corelli have been quoted at length because, 
being general and faithful, they in a sense make unnecessary any 
detailed description of individual pictures, which of necessity must be 
halting and unsatisfactory. The pictures herewith reproduced will 
give a fair idea of Smith-Hald's choice of subjects, and the reader has 
but to think into the black and white prints something of the solem- 





SUNSET IN THE FAR NORTH 
By Frithjof Smith-Hald 


nity and grandeur, something of the spirit and color, something of the 
evanescent effects, something of the witcheries of earth and sky 
described in the extract, to have an appreciative sense of Smith-Hald’s 
characteristic work. 

To this strangely beautiful land, the marvel of all visitors from 
other climes, Smith-Hald has ever been faithful. Note the titles of 
some of his pictures, which may be taken as an index of all the rest: 
‘“‘Return of Fishermen, Norway,’ * “*Morning Walk, Norway,’ 
"Steamboat Wharf, Norway,’’ ‘‘Winter Evening in Norway,’ 

‘‘Winter Morning on the Coast of Norway,”’ ‘‘ Moonrise, Return from 
Mass, Norway,”’ ‘Morning at Christiana Fjord,’’ ‘‘Sunset Near 
Frondhjem, Calm in Fjord,’ ‘‘Bandaksvandet Lake, Norway. 
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This string of titles is not without its significance. It is eloquent of 
the devotion of the painter to his country, and hence a tribute to him. 

Barring the few pictures descriptive of scenes in Cornwall on the 
coast of England, his themes are Norwegian. Before, like many 
another painter, he was impelled to seek the art influence of the 
Parisian capital, he had lived the life of the mountains and the fjords 
till it claimed him as its own and precluded the warping of his genius 
by the influence of the schools. The only effect of Parisian residence 
on Smith-Hald has been a refinement of his art, not a change of 





LEVER DE LUNE 
By Frithjof Smith- Hald 


character or loss of individuality. It has been one of the plaints in 
America that the students who go to Paris come back Parisian, and 
that as a consequence American art is little more than French art with 
American trimmings. In the case of Smith-Hald Norway has no such 
complaint. He is first and pre-eminently Norwegian in spirit and in 
theme. 

There are certain features in Smith-Hald’s canvases that are little 
less than omnipresent—a picturesque mountain slope, the craggy side 
of a fjord, a sameness of rich coloring in the sky, and above all, the 
midnight sun that never sets. These, however, are not witnesses of 
paucity of ideas or narrowness of interests and abilities: they are 
characteristics forced upon him by fidelity to the landscape he por- 
trays. His is the country of mountains and fjords, of peculiar atmos- 
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pheric effects, of the midnight sun; and to eliminate any of these 
features from his canvases would be to paint, not Norwegian landscapes 
and seascapes, but studio compositions. 

The fact that he has uniformly painted a strange reality has made 
him strong, and, as hinted above, the strangeness and at the same time 
the simple frankness of that reality may perhaps be counted as one of 
the elements of his popularity. The individual note, moreover, is 
ever present in his canvases. A pupil of Gude, subjected for twelve 
years to Parisian influences, and later to the art influences at Antwerp, 
where he was made member of honor of the Royal Society of Art. he 
has ever remained Smith-Hald, the Norwegian, and his work is as 
easily distinguishable as that of the greatest modern masters who have 
developed for themselves a distinctive style and pre-empted for them- 
selves a special mode of treatment. 

Smith-Hald’s genius has been widely recognized, and _ his 
supremacy among landscape- painters of the North has been generally 
admitted. He has won many medals and decorations, and at the 
universal exhibition in New Orleans he was awarded a certificate for 
the best painting displayed,. He is represented in the museum of the 
Luxembourg, in the museums of Lille, Reims, Bordeaux, Rouen, 
Boulogne, The Hague, Cologne, and many another of the leading art 
institutions in Europe and America. His work is of that peculiar 
character, both in composition and coloring, that lends itself readily 
to reproductive processes, and a number of his best paintings have 
been issued in gravures, photogravures, and color prints. Most of 
the pictures herewith produced are from protographs cf recent work. 

Zola has defined art as ‘‘nature seen through the medium of 
temperament.’’ If this definition be true, then Smith-Hald’s pictures 
are the best possible tribute to Smith-Hald the man. They are 
refined, poetic, direct, and natural. Without any suggestion of trick- 
ery or striving for effect, they are sympathetic bits of interpretation 
of a world unfamiliar to many if not most of his admirers; and for his 
work in thus presenting beautiful but unidealized transcripts of her 


scenery to the world Norway owes him a debt of thanks. 
FREDERICK W. Morron. 











EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY 


The thirty-fifth exhibition of the American Water-Color Society, 
lately closed in New York, bore unstinted witness to two fads which 
one would gladly see the artists relegate to the limbo of undesirable 
experiments before the occurrence of their next annual event. One 
of these was an excessive partiality to low-toned color schemes, which, 
among certain workers in water-colors, has developed into something 
akin to a cult; and the other was a use of the medium for which the 
society stands pledged by its very name to be a representative in such 
a way as to suggest oils. 

The one tended to rob the exhibition of much of its accustomed 
brilliance and sparkle, and the other to confuse, if not to destroy, the 
very nature of water-color painting, and to suggest hazardous—and 
to lovers of this form of art expression unpleasant—ventures on 
questionable grounds. This gloom of depressing tones and this lack 
of loyalty to the true spirit of water-colors could not fail to impress 
visitors to the American Art Association galleries, in which the display 
was made. 

Among the four hundred and seventy-nine pictures shown, there 
were, of course, very many most beautiful and admirable specimens 
of work in water-color, and there were not wanting numerous remind- 
ers of the joyous life of former exhibitions. These bright spots and 
these examples of natural treatment served as a welcome foil for the 
aggregate of the less pleasing pictures. 

Two hundred and twenty-two artists were represented, and among 
them were many whose names are not to be found in previous cata- 
logues of the society. The list of the new-comers, however, disclosed 
no marked genius, and while much of the work of these comparatively 
unknown petitioners for public favor was full of promise, the older 
members of the society easily carried off the palm in point both of 
theme and treatment. 

Apropos of the two characteristics of the exhibition just men- 
tioned, one may say of this as of every other American display of 
paintings what G. A. Storey said of the recently opened Royal Acad- 
emy exhibition in London: ‘‘The dissolving view is getting fainter, 
and new forms are appearing through it. In art we cannot go back, 
we cannot retrace our steps, revivals are impossible. There may be 
a Renaissance, a recurring wave may wash to shore what seemed lost 
treasures, but they come moulded and fashioned into different form. 
Art, though old as the hills, must be ever new, ever growing and 
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sending out fresh branches, for it is a living thing; and when it seems 
to die it is only resting for a while, to rise in even greater force and 
beauty.’" 

The low-keyed tones which have been in vogue for some seasons 
with the New York Water-Color Society, and which are now appear- 
ing in the work of the older organization, are thus probably to be 
taken only as an evidence of the flux of popular taste and of the 
ambition of the artists themselves to supply novelty in the way of 
unusual effects. All this will doubtless be corrected at no future ‘day 
by a recurrence of the bright legitimate treatment which to many if 
not most critics seems inherent in the very nature of water-colors. 
The treatment of water-colors so as to give the effect of oils, more- 
over, must be regarded as an excrescence on legitimate work which 
a saner policy will soon abolish. 

There is an easy explanation if not an excuse for these fads of 
treatment, since one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact that the 
people who patronize art exhibitions have for some years been 
impelled not less by curiosity as to the nature of the shows than by 
love of art productions. Acres of canvas and paper are annually hung 
on gallery walls for the inspection of a comparatively limited public. 
The devotees of art have their exxuz. It is not surprising if a plethora 
of oft-recurring themes and treatments should pall, and it is no less 
surprising if the artists should rise to the occasion, like chefs in a 
hostelry, and furnish new zsthetic pabulum, and seek to please a jaded 
palate with odd assortments of ingredients and unheard-of spices and 
other trimmings. When all is said and done, however. one ventures 
the hope that the next exhibition of the society will show a greater 
preponderance of the brighter and higher-keyed work of former years. 

Among the old contributors to the exhibition who seem to have 
escaped the mania for flat or neutral tones was Childe Hassam, whose 
pictures commanded attention by their brightness and naturalness. 
His work, as evidenced by four or five ex camples, was water-color in 
the fullest and truest sense. His ‘‘Beach at Broadstairs’’ was one 
of the most finely and brilliantly executed pictures in the galleries. 
Hassam’s work is strictly individual, but it has the individu lity that 
is characterized by sanity. He sees things brightly. and be it on 
canvas or water-color paper, he seeks to record his i impressions as he 
receives them. In his wav he is a daring experimentalist, but it must 
be said of all his efforts that he does not run to gloom or oddity for 
the sake of mere effect. 

The same may be said cf a number of other contributors to the 
society’s display. George F. Of, Jr., for instance, showed a charm- 
ing sunset, original in conception and even daring in its rendering of 
gorgeous colors. His picture was as pleasing as it was effective. 
Albert L. Groll was loyal to his medium, and his ‘‘A November 
Evening’’ and ‘‘A Gray Day’’ were among the choice works in the 
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exhibition. Two of Alexander Schilling’s pictures were also charac- 
terized by the same sterling qualities, being eminently personal and 
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PUPPIES 
By J. G. Brown 


at the same time true to nature. His ‘‘ Fields and Sky, Afternoon,” 
was an exceptionally careful composition, conveying the impression 
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A NEW ENGLAND HARBOR. By F. K. M. Rehn 
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of great spontaneity. It was simply a horizontal line of fields arched 
by a vaulted sky and marked by sweeping cloud masses and vertical 
trees. But it had the charm of being a natural scene truly interpreted. 
So, too, with his 
‘*Passing Storm,’’ in 
which a green meadow, 
just freshened by a 
rainfall, was rendered 
doubly attractive by a 
fleeting rainbow. 

Charles P. Grup- 
pe’s three Holland 
scenes were as good 
as anything in the line 
of water-color that he 
has lately contributed 
to exhibitions. They 
were Dutch in senti- 
ment, Dutch in con- 
ception, Dutch in 
treatment, but they 
were true to their 
medium, effective in 
point of technique, 
and pleasing in theme. 
Edward  Potthast’s 
**Sail by Moonlight’’ 
and ‘‘In the Gloam- 
ing’’ were also fine 
specimens of water- 
color. The luminous 
sky and the able sug- 
gestion ot motion of 
the former made it a 
marked picture; the 
latter was less pleas- 
ing, but was no less 
characterized by ju- 
dicious treatment. 

No grudging meed 
of praise, too, may be 
accorded to the work 
of Edmund H. Gar- 
rett, which was marked 
by fine breadth of 

- ROSES 
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scenes of old New York anda sympathetic bit, ‘‘Winter Moon- i 
rise,’’ by Everett L. Warner; to seven landscapes depicting wood- 
cutters, all clever arrangements of grays, greens, and browns, by 
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CLOCK TOWER, LA ROCHELLE, FRANCE 
By Colin C. Cooper { 


Frank Russell Green; to nine pictures by Charles Warren Eaton, of 
varied theme and interest; to E. Irving Couse’s ‘‘At the Spring,”’ 

showing sheep coming to drink; to A. I. Josephi’s ‘‘Coming Storm,’’ 1° 
which was replete with sentiment; to the contributions of F. Hopkin- 
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I son Smith, especially ‘‘The Morning Hour—Piazzatta,’’ which was 
one of this artist’s most pleasing Venetian scenes, disclosing a clever 
use of architectural background; and to Carlton T. Chapman's char- 
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acteristic pictures, of which ‘‘Selling the Catch’’ was especially 

worthy of mention. Several of these works are given herewith. 
Arthur I. Keller’s ‘‘The Finishing Touches,’’ which won for him 

the William T. Evans prize of three hundred doHars, was an espe- 
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cially clever bit of realism, which by common assent well merited the 
honor accorded it, being rich in illustrative qualities, which doubt- 
less emanated from Mr. Keller’s principal occupation. The picture 
showed the interior of a studio in which an auburn-haired girl artist 
was just putting the finishing touches to the portraits of an old couple 
who gave manifest evidence of resignation to the onerous task of sit- 
ting. The interior was finely worked up, the character and condition 
of the sitters were well expressed, and the earnest intent of the pretty 
artist was admirably incorporated in both pose of body and expression 
of face. This is the fifteenth time that the Evans prize has been 
awarded, and it may be of passing interest to the reader to know that 
Mr. Keller is the fourteenth man who has won it, the prize having 
been awarded to only one woman since its establishment. 

Referring again to the reprehensible use of body color as though it 
were oil, thus giving a dull, lack-luster, opaque effect foreign alike 
to both media, one may mention a picture or two that stood out con- 
spicuously among the offending works. Ross Turner’s*‘ Phantom Ship’’ 
was unquestionably a strong picture. It had a well-suggested move- 
ment of sky and water; the big galleon in the foreground, and the 
phantom ship dimly shadowed in the hollow of massive clouds, were 
well conceived and well executed. The picture was one to arrest if 
not to hold the spectator’s attention. And yet the forcing of the 
medium beyond its legitimate limits made the work neither the one 
thing nor the other. It was a hybrid between water-color and oil, 
lacking the brilliancy of the one and conviction of the other. 

Henry B. Snell, in his ‘‘The Cove,’’ was another offender in the 
same way. He was only half successful in adjusting by his use of 
material the white water of the pool and the green verdure of the 
hill beside it. The impression conveyed was that of an unfortunate 
trick, that of making water-colors masquerade as oils. Indeed, some 
of the pictures exhibited, as if still further to confuse or obliterate the 
accepted medium of the society, had actually been varnished after 
the manner of oil-paintings, a practice that could find no excuse or 
justification beyond the ill-advised whim of a willful innovator. 

Among the new-comers, James H. Gardner-Soper had two pictures 
that merited more than a passing notice, ‘‘October Evening, The 
Music Lovers,’’ and ‘‘The Japanese Legend of Urashima and the Sea- 
God’s Daughter.’’ The former was a clever bit of realism, showing 
marked individuality of character in the different figures, and the 
latter a fanciful conceit, depicting the water princess as a fish with a 
woman's face, in the act of diving. The works shown bespoke 
unusual promise for the artist. The same encouraging word may be 
said of C. H. Pepper, who showed some exceptionally interesting 
figures; of C. C. Mase, who had on exhibition two good bits of realism 
in ‘‘A Shipyard in Winter’’ and ‘‘A Bit of Chinatown’’; of Miss 
Harriet Deen, who contributed some good flower pieces; and of 
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EDGE OF THE FOREST. By Frank Russell Green 
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THE POND. By C. Harry Eaton 
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scenes of old New York and a sympathetic bit, ‘‘Winter Moon- 
rise,’’ by Everett L. Warner; to seven landscapes depicting wood- 
cutters, all clever arrangements of grays, greens, and browns, by 


CLOCK TOWER, LA ROCHELLE, FRANCE 
By Colin C. Cooper 


Frank Russell Green; to nine pictures by Charles Warren Eaton, of 
varied theme and interest; to E. Irving Couse’s “‘At the Spring,”’ 
showing sheep coming to drink; to A. I. Josephi’s ‘‘Coming Storm,’ 
which was replete with sentiment; to the contributions of F. Hopkin- 
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son Smith, especially ‘‘The Morning Hour—Piazzatta,’’ which was 
one of this artist’s most pleasing Venetian scenes, disclosing a clever 
use of architectural background; and to Carlton T. Chapman's char- 
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worthy of mention. Several of these works are given herewith. 
Arthur I. Keller’s ‘‘The Finishing Touches,’’ which won for him 

the William T. Evans prize of three hundred dollars, was an espe- 
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cially clever bit of realism, which by common assent well merited the 
honor accorded it, being rich in illustrative qualities, which doubt- 
less emanated from Mr. Keller’s principal occupation. The picture 
showed the interior of a studio in which an auburn-haired girl artist 
was just putting the finishing touches to the portraits of an old couple 
who gave manifest evidence of resignation to the onerous task of sit- 
ting. The interior was finely worked up, the character and condition 
of the sitters were well expressed, and the earnest intent of the pretty 
artist was admirably incorporated in both pose of body and expression 
of face. This is the fifteenth time that the Evans prize has heen 
awarded, and it may be of passing interest to the reader to know that 
Mr. Keller is the fourteenth man who has won it, the prize having 
been awarded to only one woman since its establishment. 

Referring again to the reprehensible use of body color as though it 
were oil, thus giving a dull, lack-luster, opaque effect foreign alike 
to both media, one may mention a picture or two that stood out con- 
spicuously among the offending works. Ross Turner’s‘‘ Phantom Ship”’ 
was unquestionably a strong picture. It had a well-suggested move- 
ment of sky and water; the big galleon in the foregrouud, and the 
phantom ship dimly shadowed in the hollow of massive clouds, were 
well conceived and well executed. The picture was one to arrest if 
not to hold the spectator’s attention. And yet the forcing of the 
medium beyond its legitimate limits made the work neither the one 
thing nor the other. It was a hybrid between water-color and oil, 
lacking the brilliancy of the one and conviction of the other. 

Henry B. Snell, in his ‘‘The Cove,’’ was another offender in the 
same way. He was only half successful in adjusting by his use of 
material the white water of the pool and the green verdure of the 
hill beside it. The impression conveyed was that of an unfortunate 
trick, that of making water-colors masquerade as oils. Indeed, some 
of the pictures exhibited, as if still further to confuse or obliterate the 
accepted medium of the society, had actually been varnished after 
the manner of oil-paintings, a practice that could find no excuse or 
justification beyond the ill-advised whim of a willful innovator. 

Among the new-comers, James H. Gardner-Soper had two pictures 
that merited more than a passing notice, “‘October Evening, The 
Music Lovers,’’ and ‘‘The Japanese Legend of Urashima and the Sea- 
God’s Daughter.’’ The former was a clever bit of realism, showing 
marked individuality of character in the different figures, and the 
latter a fanciful conceit, depicting the water princess as a fish with a 
woman's face, in the act of diving. The works shown bespoke 
unusual promise for the artist. The same encouraging word may be 
said of C. H. Pepper, who showed some exceptionally interesting 
figures; of C. C. Mase, who had on exhibition two good bits of realism 
in ‘‘A Shipyard in Winter’’ and ‘‘A Bit of Chinatown’’; of Miss 
Harriet Deen, who contributed some good flower pieces; and of 
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E. Mars, who seems to have gleaned inspiration from Boutet de 
Monvel, and whose ‘‘A Caller,’’ a picture depicting a little girl in cap 


JESSIE 
By James Symington 


and muff half lost in a big chair, was one of the pleasing pictures of 
the exhibition. Several other pictures by new artists were pleasing. 

One missed few of the accustomed exhibitors, each of whom 
adhered closely to his usual line of work. Thomas Moran showed 
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four of his incomparable views of Colorado, Utah, and Arizona; J. G. 
Brown, more of his street urchins and puppies; W. T. Richards, a 
picture which he has never excelled, in ‘‘Moonrise,’’ showing a bit 
of shore-land quite remarkable in conception and treatment; George G. 
Maynard, another ‘‘Water-Witch,’’ even more sensuous and pleasing 
than his former effort; Henry Farrar, seven bits of landscape, that 
showed his devotion to Corot; Austin Needham, two noteworthy 
works in *‘Moon of Autumn’’ and ‘‘A Nocturne’’; James Henry 
Mosler, eight pictures, varied in theme and all of excellent quality. 

Other artists, whose work merited extended notice did space allow, 
were Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols, Merritt Post, Miss Althea Platt, 
R. M. Shurtleff, James Symington, A. T. Bricher, Frederick Diel- 
man, H. Bolton Jones, George H. McCord, T. W. Wood, George 
H. Smillie, Alfred Fredericks, Miss Fidelia Bridges, C. C. Griswold, 
Arthur Parton, Walter Satterlee, Walter L. Palmer, F. K. M. Rehn, 
E. Wood Perry, W. H. Drake, Miss Alice Woods, Harry R. Poore, 
Everett L. Warner, Harry Fenn, Anna C. Murphy, S. P. R. Triscott, 
M. Petersen, G. E. Burr, J. E. Bright, Charles C. Curran, and 
M. F. Ochtman. 

As might be expected in a collection of upward of five hundred 
water-colors, there were, together with the meritorious works, the 
usual number of trifling themes cleverly treated and ambitious themes 
bunglingly executed. On the whole, however, the average standard 
of the works shown was fully as high as in former exhibitions. Many, 
perhaps, would not regard the predominance of low-keyed pictures as 
militating against the interest of the show—this is necessarily a matter 
of taste—for in point of fact many of the finest water-colors shown in 
the galleries were of this character. The writer simply confesses a 
partiality for the brighter works formerly in vogue. He is willing to 
let the cult of the low-toned artist thrive until fashion calls a halt, and 
in the mean time is frank to acknowledge the merit of much that does 
not suit his fancy. For the deliberate treatment of water-colors as 
though they were oils, however, nothing can be said in justification, 
and the sooner the members of the society recognize this fact and use 
their accepted medium legitimately, the better for their exhibitions. 

C. Howarp DuDLey. 


MIL 
A QUARTETTE OF FIGURE STUDIES 


The following four figure studies from life will be interesting to 
the reader, not merely from their grace and beauty, but as specimens 
of the work being done by the students in American art schools. 
They are reproduced here by courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
in whose class-rooms the original drawings and paintings were exe- 
cuted, and of whose instruction they are an exemplification. 











STUDY IN OIL FROM LIFE 
By Louise A. Perrett 
Art Institute of Chicago, rg02 
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STUDY IN OIL FROM LIFE 
By Allen E. Philbrick 
Art Institute of Chicago, rgqo2 

















CHARCOAL STUDY FROM LIFE 
By N. P. W. Swanson 
Art Institute of Chicago, 1902 
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RELIQUARY OF THE TRUE CROSS 


Executed in Flanders in 1254 


THE ROTHSCHILD LEGACY TO THE LOUVRE 


The present is pre-eminently the age of magnificent gifts to public 
art institutions, and among the most notable bequests of recent years 
is that of Baron Adolphe de Rothschild to the Louvre Museum. 
This wonderful collection of articles of virtu, of which scant infor- 
mation has been sent to America, is now open to the public. 

Seventeen new apartments in the famous building have lately 
been equipped for the accommodation of the institution's treasures. 
These occupy an entire wing on the north side of the structure, and 
it is in one of these specially prepared apartments that the Rothschild 
collection, which is estimated to be worth over four million dollars, 
is displayed. The collection, gathered into one grandly decorated 
apartment, comprises mainly gold and silver church ornaments dating 
back from the Middle Ages. 

A few words of detailed information respecting this wonderful col- 
lection may be acceptable to the readers of BRUSH AND PENcIL. The 
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articles are with a few exceptions notable works of the goldsmith’s 
art, and the peculiar significance of the bequest is, that the Roths- 
child’s collection connects and supplements other important collec- 
tions in the Louvre. Rich as is this celebrated museum in articles of 
virtu, it has been dependent for this class of work upon the gener- 
osity of friends. Thus the marvels of art that have been gathered 
together have lacked continuity, and the Rothschild gift happily fills 
some conspicuous gaps thet formerly existed in the gallery of Apollo. 
A warm friend of the Louvre, Baron de Rothschild wished the col- 
lection on which he had 
spent a fortune to be domi- 
ciled within its walls. At 
the same time he was 
anxious that the collection 
should be shown in its en- 
tirety, and he had the fore- 
sight to bequeath the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars for 
the express purpose of suit- 
ably furnishing and deco- 
rating an apartment which, 
in sober elegance, should 
be suitable for permanently 
housing these magnificently 
jeweled church pieces of the 
Middle Ages. 
The utmost care was 
taken in equipping the 
room, and its rich distinc- 
tion is now the marvel of 
all visitors. A beamed 
ceiling was transported from 
a Venetian palace for the 
apartment, the distinctive 
features of which are gold 
compartments on a blue 
ground. The walls of the 
room were hung in red 
damask over a high walnut 
wainscot, and the lines of 
the ceiling were repeated 
in a hard-wood floor of oak, 
mahogany, and elm. 
For the decoration of 
one end of the room 8a re- 
markable French tapestry ncoteed Se tailin: Wehan tania 
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of the fifteenth century, representing the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, was 
secured, This is magnificently decorative 
in its effect, despite the fact that the 
composition and figures of the piece 
betray an almost ridiculous anachronism. 
Christ, the Christ of Nazareth, is sur- 
rounded by crowds of typically Flemish 
people, ranging from the rabble in 
wretched habiliments to personages of 
importance in sumptuous robes of state. 
The scene on the tapestry is character- 
istic of the early Flemish paintings—the 
usual formal composition with its line of 
hills in the horizon. The blending of 
colors is superb, the intensity of the reds, 
blues, and greens having been mellowed 
by age and shorn of all suggestion of 
vividness likely to offend a refined taste. 


STATUETTE IN BRONZE 
School of Michael Angelo 


To further decorate the home 
of the collection, two pieces of 
sculpture have been added, one 
a bas-relief in white marble of 
a Madonna holding the infant 
Jesus, of the Florentine school, 
and the other a statue of St. 
Martha, having a palm branch 
in one hand and an open book 
in the other. This latter work 
is of the Champagne school. 
These two pieces of sculpture’ 
are eminently in keeping with 
the character of the collection, 
i : A PYX 
as is also a smaller piece of Beginning of Sixteenth Century 
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box-wood carving representing St. Catherine, with her foot on the 
tyrant before her. This latter piece is of exceptional workmanship. . 


BAS-RELIEF OF WHITE MARBLE 
By Agostino di Duccio 
Florence, Fifteenth Century 


This note as to the room and its decorations is given merely to 
furnish a setting for the incomparable collection itself, which is 
unquestionably the finest exemplification extant of the work of the 
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goldsmiths of Italy, Spain, Flanders, and Germany. The collection 
- contains only one object antedating the fifteenth century, a reliquary 
of the true cross in engraved and embossed silver-gilt, which belongs 
to the thirteenth century, having been executed for the Abbey of 
Floreffe, in Flanders, by order of Abbé Pierre de la Chapelle in 1254. 
In church articles belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, however, it is espe- 
cially rich, and for the gold- 
smith’s art of these two 
centuries the sumptuous 
room in the Louvre, there- 
fore, offers the student op- 
portunities for investigation 
that can be had nowhereelse. 
The great  polyptical 
reliquary, of which a photo- 
graphic illustration is here- 
with furnished, is an exqui- 
site piece of work both in 
design and execution. The 
central panel, suggestive of 
the entrance of a Gothic 
cathedral, shelters two 
angels who hold the cross, 
and on either side, in high 
relief, are smaller figures in 
silver-gilt. All the figures 
are wrought with as scrupu- 
lous care as the most pre- 
tentious art productions of 

the Middle Ages. 
One of the most inter- 
esting features of the col- 
A PYX lection is the remarkable 
Italy, of Fifteenth Century series of reliquaries, mon- 
strances, and pyxes. Most 
of these belong to the fifteenth century, but whether the pieces were 
executed in Flanders, Germany, or France it would be hazardous to 
venture an opinion. There seems to be less doubt about the source 
of a number of interesting and exceedingly valuable reliquaries, which 
doubtless come from Flanders, experts say from Ghent. These 
objects are of various shapes, but their style and workmanship betray 
acommon origin. One isa rectangular silver-gilt reliquary flanked 
by two pinnacles, another is round with a silver medal engraved in 
the center, and still another is shaped like a chapel, against which 

rests an exquisite statuette in gilt-bronze. 
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To enumerate or briefly describe the almost priceless treasures 
gathered together in this collection would savor of a thankless task, 
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since such references would give no hint of the intrinsic beauty of the 


pieces. Besides, tastes 
have changed. The art of 
the world during the times 
represented by the articles 
in this collection was prac- 
tically centered in the 
church. It was not theart 
that we of to-day most 
prize. Thus, magnificent 
as are the articles shown 
and exquisite as is the 
workmanship of which they 
are a witness, they to-day 
will to a large percentage 
of visitors have an antiqua- 
rian or religious rather 
than an art interest. 

The objects, however, 
be they ecclesiastical jew- 
elry or pyxes, reliquaries 
or monstrances, pastorial 
staffs or holy-water rods, 
gildings or enamels, stat- 
uettes of the Virgin with 
the infant Saviour or statu- 
ettes of the saints, are all 
eloquent of the dominant 
concern of the times, reli- 
gion, and equally eloquent 
of the painstaking, plod- 
ding craftsmen, whose am- 
bition aimed at perfection 
in their work, and who had 
devotion enough to their 
task to labor for all time. 

To the average visitor 
the Rothschild collection, 
with all its gilt and jewels, 





SAINT CATHERINE 
Carving in Box-wood 


would scarcely suggest its enormous value. It is distinctively 
an Old World collection, and one that would scarcely be possible 
in America. Indeed, it is to be doubted if any patron of an Amer- 
ican institution similar to the Louvre would have sufficient inter- 


est in this form of art product to gather up the symbols of faith 
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and trappings of ritualism and invest millions in them as did Baron 
de Rothschild. Benefactions in the New World would probably take 
a more practical or modern trend. 

But it is not to be forgotten that there is a secular, the purely art 
side, to every object in the Rothschild bequest. Its strictly ecclesi- 
astical character in no sense militates against its value to the student 
of craftsmanship during the period covered. 

PaRISs. ETIENNE MOURET. 


STUDY FOR NYMPH 
By Sir E. J. Poynter 


THE MAKING OF A PICTURE 


A year or more ago an article was published in BRUSH AND 
PENCIL on the evolution of a picture, setting forth the artist’s use of 
studies, and showing how, step by step, he progressed from the first 
crude outlines to the finished work. To the practical artist that article 
was a chapter of ‘‘shop talk’’; to the layman, however, though well 
informed upon art matters, the recital of commonplace facts was of 
unusual interest, since in the enjoyment or admiration of a finished 
picture one is apt to forget the laborious if not painful steps by 
which results are obtained. 

The many characteristic illustrations of that article showed admir- 
ably the variety of studies artists have to make, but they lacked con- 
tinuity and definite application. Two of the most admired paintings 
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in the recently opened exhibition of the Royal Academy are Sir E. J. 
Poynter's ‘‘Storm Nymphs’’ and George H. Boughton’s ‘‘A Fallen 
Angel.”’ It has pleased these two artists to make “public the prelimi- 
nary sketches entering into their compositions. These studies, 
together with the finished pictures, are herewith reproduced as a 


STUDY FOR NYMPH 
By Sir E. J. Poynter 


supplement to the former article in BRUSH AND PENCIL, and will 
repay the closest examination by any one interested in art methods. 

The average art lover who visits a gallery to enjoy the pictures 
exhibited is usually the creature of impressions. He sees a canvas, 
and approves or disapproves, extols or condemns, and rarely gives 
himself the trouble of asking why. Indeed, if he should ask why, 
the probability is he could not give a satisfactory reason. It is the 
general effect that elicits his admiration or excites his tacit or 
expressed criticism. 
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STUDY FOR NYMPH 
By Sir E. J. Poynter 


To the artist himself, however, reasons are all-important. He 
knows how fatal is the mistake of bad composition, of falsely placed 
accents, of a wrong disposition of high lights and low lights, of ill- 
advised arrangements of color. He knows that in painting, as in 
other fields of human interest, it is but a step from the beautiful to 
the repellant, from the sublime to the ridiculous. He knows the 
value of covering up the evidence of his toil and travail, and what a 
trifle will often divert the spectator’s mind from a noble idea pictorially 
expressed to the mere mechanics of execution. 

The happy effects must seem as though they came spontaneously, 
by inspiration. An author may blue pencil his own copy, cross out, 
amend, interline, paste in new sentences or paragraphs if necessary, 
and the kindly printer comes as an intermediary between him and his 
reader. Thus the printed page gives no hint of the labor of compo- 
sition. The painter, on the other hand, can rely on no such inter- 
mediary. His copy is the spectator’s text. His changes or emenda- 
tions, however carefully they may be covered up, are more than apt 
to betray themselves to the detriment of the impression he wishes to 
convey. Hence, nothing can be left to chance; little can be left to 
alteration. Correctness of initial plans are all important. 

The artist’s only recourse is to make careful preliminary studies, 
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and even these can only be made tentatively, subject to such modifi- 
cations as may be necessary when the various figures entering into a 
composition are given their proper position and the many studies are 
co-ordinated into a well-balanced whole. 

The various studies entering into the ‘‘Sea Nymphs’’ speak vol- 
umes for the conscientious, painstaking labor of Poynter, but only an 
experienced artist would appreciate the difficulties encountered by the 
veteran painter and understand the modifications made necessary in 
the final grouping of the studies. The reader will note, for instance, 
the detailed way in which the study for the wreck is worked out, only 
to disappear almost entirely in the finished picture, where little remains 
of the original sketch save the angle of its disposition. The exigen- 
cies of the composition obliterated all the rest. 

The beautiful study for the head of the seated nymph, it will be 
noticed, has been materially changed. The head, supremely beautiful, 
is that of a frail, slender woman, and did not fit the rotundity of form 
desired in the figure. Otherwise this nymph in the finished picture is 
fairly faithful to the original study. In the recumbent nymph in the 





STUDY FOR WRECK 
By Sir E, J. Poynter 
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foreground, again, the changed disposition of the high lights will be 
observed, necessitated by the requirements of the picture as a whole. 


WATER-COLOR STUDY FOR COMPOSITION 
By Sir E. J. Poynter 


The separate upturned arm in the study tells of an unsuccessful experi- 
ment. It was doubtless the painter's thought to have the nymph’s 
arm in that position, but the angle of the arm coincided too 
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nearly with the angle of the leg, and the parallel lines had to be 
abandoned. Otherwise the effect would have been almost fatal. 
Even the water-color study for the entire composition was radically 


STORM NYMPHS 
By Sir E. J Poynter 


changed in transferring it to the canvas. Details of the painter's 
original scheme were omitted, others were introduced, the accents 
were changed all over the picture. And it is safe enough to say that 
not a single change was made without its being necessitated. 
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Presumably Poynter started with the merest outline, just a few 
hints here and there to fix the idea he wished to express. Then fol- 
lowed separate studies of the animate and inanimate figures entering 
into the picture; then the co-ordination of all the figures in the com- 
position. Concessions had to be made all along the line—concessions 
to the figures themselves, concessions to the composition, concessions 
to the coloring. No change was made hastily or without adequate 
reason. Just as a change of word in a paragraph often necessitates 


A FALLEN ANGEL 
By G. H. Boughton 


numerous other changes, so in the evolution of the picture a change 
of form or accent in one place necessitated corresponding changes in 
other places. 

Of all this toil and trouble the finished painting in its magnificent 
beauty gives no hint or suggestion, and it would have been a rare 
treat to any lover of art to have watched the progress of the work and 
noted its gradual transformation from a series of pictures into one, 
from sketches in themselves beautiful into a painting still more 
beautiful. 

And so with Boughton’s ‘‘A Fallen Angel.” Here we have only 
one figure study, and to the casual observer this preliminary sketch 
appears practically unchanged in the finished picture. Asa matter 
of fact, the change is enormous. The study is a transcript from life. 
It is the nude torse of a woman of flesh and blood. In the finished 
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picture the flesh and blood of the study are subordinated to the idea 
to be expressed, and the figure is painted with due regard to the 
other component parts of the composition. Boughton’s picture is 
simpler than that of Poynter. The scheme is less complex, and hence 
fewer radical changes were necessitated. 

It will thus readily be understood that the task of the painter or 
illustrator who conscientiously works from models in his loyalty to 
fact is not an easy one. Frequently the. study, in a sense, is more 
interesting than the figure into which it evolves. In making his 
sketch from a model the artist is dealing with an individual, and much 
of this individuality is necessarily lost in transferring the study to the 
picture. The model probably only had traits that approximated 
the artist’s conception, and in working out his idea the artist was 
obliged to supplant the character of the actual with a new character 
that fitted his ideal. 

This, doubtless, is what was done in the case of both the pictures 
of which this notice is written. The accompanying sketches, however, 
tell their own story fairly well, and if they impart to the non-profes- 
sional reader any comprehension of the amount of work involved in 
the production of a work of art like a painting, their use here will 
have subserved its purpose. Henry E. FYFFE. 


MOIST 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN EXPOSITIONS ON 
OUTDOOR ARTS 


Apropos of the St. Louis Exposition, which promises to rival in 
magnitude and beauty the great American expositions that have pre- 
ceded it, a word may be said of the influence of these gigantic enter- 
prises in giving definite direction to artistic effort. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that much of the alleged benefit resulting from 
them is fictitious, at least problematical. 

Ostensibly world’s fairs are promoted to enable all countries and 
states to display to many people their natural advantages and re- 
sources in such a manner that colonists and capitalists will be induced 
to develop them ; to enable manufacturers and other producers to 
extend trade by displaying their products; to display works of art 
and the results of sociological, philanthropic, and religious efforts ; 
and to bring together in conference the representatives of all such 
activities for an exchange of ideas and mutual acquaintance. 

Really world’s fairs are promoted to “boom” a city and to induce 
our national and other governments to put money into the coffers of 
local merchants. Local subscriptions are invariably solicited on the 
ground that the fair will draw a certain number of visitors, each one 
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of whom will leave a specified sum of money, of which each local 
contributor must surely gain some part. 

Each exposition is followed by a local contention as to whether 
the city was or was not benefited on the whole by the undertaking. 
Presumably the division of opinion lies between those who did and 
those who did not receive what they regarded as a fair share of the 
governmental and individual contributions to the city’s welfare, with 
a sprinkling on the one side of those of the real workers, to whom 
the honors they received were not enough to offset their labors, and 
on the other side of those whose vanities were pleasantly tickled. In 
any event it is safe to say that no city once having gone through the 
throes of a world’s fair will attempt another in this generation, even 
if it were possible again to induce a paternal government to lay a few 
million-dollar eggs in the exposition nest. 

A city probably receives directly from the exposition more money 
than it actually expends, but indirectly the loss is probably much 
greater than the gain. Many of the “ boomers ”’ of the fair have little 
to lose and much to gain. The substantial and far-seeing citizens are 
compelled to contribute time and money from a feeling of loyalty to 
their city. They know that without such contributions the fair would 
be a failure. Many of them know, too, that the same amount of money 
and energy expended upon the improvement of the city, the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people, and the development of its in- 
dustries and resources would result in an infinitely greater permanent 
gain. They know that much local capital will, in view of the fair, be 
tied up in undertakings from which no return can be expected fora 
long time after the fair closes, and furthermore, that the exposition 
will lead capitalists to invest money in other localities that otherwise 
would be invested at home. 

This, of course, is the selfish point of view, but it is, I believe, the 
point of view that will result in defeating, after the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, any further attempts at a great world’s fair for a long time, unless 
it may be at the national capital, directly under the auspices of the 
United States government, with periods of special interest and special 
transportation facilities and rates to draw citizens from all parts of our 
own and foreign countries. At Washington there is and always will 
be the best representation of the country’s resources arranged in the 
most instructive manner. It is likely that there will continue to be 
local expositions in which local resources will be effectively display ed. 
If they could be in a sense outposts of a great permanent exposition 
at Washington, which could establish traveling exhibits for their bene- 
fit, they would be of far more permanent value than the theatrical 
outbursts of local pride represented by the quarter-century exposition 
period that is passing by. 

It is of course difficult to trace or measure with definiteness the 
results of a world’s fair. The millions of visitors to our great expo- 
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sitions must, however, have been quickened intellectually by what 
they saw, and must have carried away with them ideas ‘and ideals 
which they have sought to realize in their home surroundings. Thus 
one of the most important results of expositions, as far as they relate 
to the material and zsthetic welfare of our nation as a whole, has 
been the advancement of the outdoor arts as represented by land- 
scape design, architecture, sculpture, the closely allied industries 
of floriculture and horticulture, and so forth, and the closer per- 
sonal and professional relations that have grown out of the design 
and execution of the plans for these world’s fairs. Here is a tangible 
and permanent result. 

Well-organized, united action of this character began at the World’s 
Coiumbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. We must not overlook, 
however, the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876, and its very marked 
influence upon the outdoor arts. Here the design of buildings and 
grounds was governed very largely by the engineer. The architec- 
tural profession did not then have the influence which it has now, 
and landscape design was represented by only a few able men, whose 
public work had been confined almost. wholly to public parks, the 
design of which had not at that time developed sufficiently in beauty 
for people to realize that the profession would eventually stand at the 
head of the arts of design. 

The so-called Queen Anne style of architecture, the general use 
of hardy rhododendrons, and the introduction of bedding-out designs 
in tender plants were direct outgrowths of this exposition. The intro- 
duction of rhododendrons was of real, permanent value. The use of 
bedding-out plants developed into a craze almost as bad as the tulip 
mania of the Dutch, and its more ardent devotees devised such aston- 
ishingly curious and ludicrous conceits that discredit was cast upon 
such a use of plants. This, coupled with the excessive cost and the 
comparatively short period of perfection, is resulting in the gradual 
abandonment of the bad as well as the good features of bedding-out. 

The less said about the Queen Anne house the better. It was a 
bad case of architectural jimjams, from which the ready-made plan 
architects have not yet recovered. The good architect of to-day 
simply gasps and says nothing when this period is mentioned in his 
hearing. 

The Chicago World’s Fair grew out of a sympathetic, harmonious, 
and united effort on the part of the ablest men of the outdoor art 
professions to secure perfectly proportioned groups of buildings with 
suitable landscape environment and perfection in detail. No other 
exposition in this generation has come or will come as close to the 
highest ideal as this, because so many men of equal ability cannot be 
induced to give their time and best thoughts so unreservedly to such 
a problem again. 

The influence of the Chicago exposition upon the men engaged 





PORTRAIT OF AN OLD WOMAN 
By Georg Jahn 
From an Etching 
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in the outdoor arts was positive and direct. That it was a profound 
inspiration to architects to do better work was made evident almost 
immediately in a better class of business and residential buildings. It 
gave professional men and the people at large a conception of the 
profession of landscape architecture as a fine art, and its importance asa 
dominating factor in determining the fundamental plan of grounds and 
building location in an important scheme of this character that noth- 
ing die had done, for it was generally known that the site was adopted 
on Mr. Olmsted’s advice, that he outlined the general plan in his 
report, and was one of the confréres who placed the first draft of the 
plan upon paper, and that all landscape work was under his direction. 

The sculptors and mural decorators also opened a broader field of 
usefulness by their work at Chicago. Since this fair the men and 
women of the allied fine art professions have been coming closer and 
closer together in their relations. They are seeking to co-operate with 
one another more frequently in public and private work. A natural 
outgrowth of this co-operation is the serious and practical considera- 
tion of comprehensive schemes for the promotion of civic beauty that 
will after a time make America the most beautiful country in the 
world. 

Every important exposition that has followed the Chicago World’s 
Fair copied the essential features of its plan. The California Mid- 
winter Exposition immediately following was not an artistic success, 
taken as a whole, and it did serious injury to and left undesirable me- 
mentoes in a beautiful park. The Omaha Exposition was an artistic 
success so far as buildings were concerned, but it followed the lines 
of the Chicago fair too “closely, and suffered by comparison. The 
Atlanta and Nashville expositions were lacking in the beauty and 
unity that gave the Chicago and Omaha exhibitions distinction. Their 
average of excellence was high enough, however, to have an influence 
for good upon the whole South, as will be true, undoubtedly, of the 
Charleston Exposition. 

The work at Buffalo was taken up in the same spirit as it was 
at Chicago by a different group of men. No one can deny the bril- 
liancy and beauty of many portions of the exposition. There was 
not, however, that careful and successful adjustment of proportions 
that was the hall-mark of great minds acting harmoniously at Chicago. 
It was, to use a recent expression, the “frozen music” of a remark- 
ably successful vaudeville entertainment, not that of a grand opera. 

‘The color scheme, a most difficult problem, was well handled. 
So also was much of the planting in interior courts and about the 
base of important buildings, the use of the upright forms of red cedar 
and poplar growing out of masses of shrubs at salient angles of build- 
ings being especially appropriate. The use of vines in window and 
roof-boxes added much to the gayety and grace of certain archi- 
tectural features. 
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Away from the buildings the grounds had the appearance of a bad 
attack of an unpopular malady that since the exposition has come 
to be widespread. The Pan-American Exposition was not alone 
in this respect. The general effect of the grounds about the build- 
ings of nearly every exposition has been disfigured by beds of really 
fine material that did not come into harmonious relation with the 
buildings or the plan of grounds, but were mere spots set apart by 
themselves. 

It is too early to determine the influence that the Pan-American 
Exposition will have upon the outdoor arts. Following the pre- 
cedent established by the two other great expositions, we would 
expect an eruption of excessively ornamented and highly colored 
structures perhaps quite as bad in their way as the poor Queen Anne 
nightmares, because few men can hope to design successfully such 
buildings as were represented at the Pan-American, where the whole 
situation was controlled very largely by the only men who have 
been eminently successful along these lines. Probably the sober 
sense of American architects will discourage this movement, especially 
in the colder sections of the country, w here this style of architecture 
would be quite out of place. WarreEN H. Mannina. 


MAL 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The following examples of decoration and design show a clever 
use of both geometrical and natural forms for the purpose of orna- 
mentation. The specimens of pottery in Plate 22 are all from the 
ceramic works of Riessner, Stellmacher & Kessel, Turn-Teplitz. In 
Figures 1, 2, and 3, the frog, fish, and cock seem extraneous, and not 
integral parts of the designs, and for that reason might be criticised 
by some designers. The bat, in low relief, is essentially a part of 
the vessel. All the designs, however, are eminently pleasing, the 
artist having incorporated some idea to carry the decoration, as pond- 
lily leaves for the frog to rest on, reeds for the fish to dive through, 
and a tree trunk for the cock to stand under. The headpieces for 
book ornamentation in Plate 23 are the work of Gerhard Heilmann, 
Copenhagen, and for the most part are a pleasing working out of 
simple floral motives. In Plate 24 we. have a further application 
of living forms to decorative purposes. Figures 1 and 4 are elaborate 
designs executed in enamel by Eugéne Feuillatre, in which the most 
repellant of sea fish are cast on graceful lines so as to produce a 
charming and unique effect. Figure 2 is an inlaid table top by W. H. 
Wilkinson Leeds, which relies for its beauty on a happy geometrical 
arrangement, and Figure 3 is a window of opalescent glass executed 
by Louis Tiffany. 
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A TANAGRAEAN PASTORAL 
By G. H. Boughton 


ART GOSSIP FROM LONDON 


The art event of the month in London has, of course, been the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, which opened with the customary 
rather solemn private view on May 3d. This year the pictures show 
to better advantage than usual, owing to the fact that fewer canvases 
have been admitted, and consequently there is less crowding in the 
twelve galleries and fewer works are ‘‘skied.’’ 

The average standard of excellence is eminently worthy of this 
time-honored institution. While there are fewer canvases, perhaps, 
than ordinarily that stand out conspicuous by their intrinsic interest 
and merit, there are certainly fewer that fall below the level of 
mediocrity. 

Roughly speaking, of the seventeen hundred and twenty-six pic- 
tures shown approximately half are oils. Portraits are somewhat in 
the ascendant, and many of these are of unusual excellence. The 
pictures that tell a story are few and far between, while fanciful con- 
ceits and graceful bits of symbolism make a fair sprinkling. It may 
be said in passing that the Academy has never before been more 
liberal in its recognition of novelties, and not a few of the exhibitors 
have succeeded in shattering all academic traditions. 
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LEOPARDESS AND YOUNG DESCENDING A HILL 
By J. M. Swan 


A MOUNTAIN POOL 
By E. Parton 
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The American contingent in English art circles is pretty well 
represented, among the better known men being John S. Sargent, 
Edwin A. Abbey, J. J. Shannon, George H. Boughton, Frederick A. 
Bridgeman, E. Parton, J. M. Swan, and Ridgway Knight. Sargent’s 
canvases are one of the features of the galleries, comprising his well- 
known group of ‘‘Ladies Alexandra, Mary, and Theo Acheson,’’ 


CHILDREN OF A. WERTHEIMER 
By John S. Sargent 


which in point of striking composition, technique, and execution is 
one of the best works of this master, ‘‘The Misses Hunter,’’ ‘‘ Alfred 
Wertheimer,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Leopold Hirsch,’* ‘*The Duchess of Portland,”’ 
‘*Mrs. Charles S. Henry,’’ and a couple of other less important 
portraits. The Acheson group, depicting the three beautiful girls 
dressed in white, one sitting, one standing, and the third picking fruit 
from an overhanging tree, and his Duchess of Portland, a symphony 
in crimson and white, are especially pleasing. 

Boughton’s picture, ‘‘A Fallen Angel,’’ is one of the most deli- 
cate and graceful of the American contributions, as is also ‘‘A Tana- 
graean Pastoral.’’ Both show in full measure this artist’s rare sense 
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of the beautiful and his adimrable use of the female figure. His 
‘Fallen Angel’’ is a chaste form, with golden hair and wings of rose 
and pink, dashed down from heaven upon the rocks beside a sullen 
sea, and the participants in his ‘‘Tanagraean Pastoral’’ form a strik- 
ingly graceful group on an equally attractive stretch of landscape. 

Shannon contributes a rather florid. portrait of Phil May, and 
Abbey a drawing entitled “‘The Amaryllis Dance,’’ which is espe- 
cially decorative in composition. Ridgway Knight is loyal to the type 
of picture which he has made familiar by repeated presentations; he 
again shows his peasant girl on the bz inks of the Seine culling roses 
from a flower-dashed sward. Bridgeman, equally loyal to his type, 
gives us another of his Moorish pictures, this time a villa at El Biar, 
which has the good fortune to be placed on the line. Of the Ameri- 
can contributions to the exhibition the four reproductions sent here- 
with will be of interest to the reader. 

Little need here be said of the canvases of the well-known Acade- 
micians, whose pictures are annually presented to the public. Their 
work is for the most part of the same general character and of the 

same average quality as that displayed in former exhibitions. It is 
the younger men and the outsiders who are responsible for the note 
of novelty in the galleries. While not a few of the canvases they 
display are especially able—and notably welcome among the more 
staid and formal academical work—some of them run to an excess 
deemed reprehensible, as in the case of the Italian Macini, who applies 
his pigment with a trowel and stuccoes it with white metal for effect. 
Henry P. CuLver. 








COMPOSITION FOR FRIEZE OF SCHOOL-ROOM 
By Albert H. Krehbiel 
Art Institute of Chicago, 1902 
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FASHIONS IN ART 


One of the rare pleasures which accrue from time to time to the 
person who follows the picture shows with assiduity, noting the work 
of living artists, and comparing it with that of their fellows and with 
their own work five or ten or twenty years ago, is to realize the 
changes that take place in the technique of certain artists and find the 
changes good. 

Of course the reverse is sometimes true. <A painter or sculptor 
may deteriorate in his work, often without apparent reason, and it 
may be that this deterioration is permanent, and the unfortunate one 
drops from view, so far as the painter’s or sculptor’s art is concerned. 

Again, it may be merely a phase through which the artist is — 
ing, and we find him rising after his fall to higher flights of art, 
that when we regard his work it is difficult for us to remember that 
he labored for years unrecognized by those whose opinion is worth 
anything, for the very good reason that he had not risen above com- 
mon places. 

These changes are not only possible, says an exchange, but are 
common to most painters, and that is why it is so difficult to decide 
upon the genuineness of work by the old masters. In the very vex- 
atious complications resulting from replicas of work made by the 
master himself, in which he was not sustained by the power that pro- 
duced the original inspiration, and the further bedevilment of copies 

made in his own studio by pupils, on which he may have done some 
painting, we get this factor of change of style, even to the habit and 
direction of his brush, or we are confronted by a new color scheme, 
the result of the influence of some other school on his mind, which 
makes it very hard to range some of his pictures under the master’s 
name. 

Nowadays the printed materials for following an artist’s changes 
are far ampler than they were a few centuries ago, and the fashion of 
signing and dating canvases adds to the problem far more chances of 
a correct judgment. But all these aids are greatly needed; for there 
never was a time when painters made more startling departures in 
their work from the paths originally taken. This is particularly true 
of American painters, who share the adaptability of their countrymen, 
and are spurred on to greater variability because their public is also 
very easily swayed by a new fashion in art as in other matters. 

‘Talley rand said that the Americans were a nation of thirty reli- 
gions and one white sauce; he would be more amazed at the readiness 
of Americans to-day to accept fashions in art rather than fashions in 
religion. Comparatively conservative nowadays in the latter particu- 
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lar, we are liberal beyond measure in the variety of our sauces and 
our fashions in art. 

The late George Inness and the late William M. Hunt showed this 
trait, not to speak of living artists. But there are others to whom an 
alteration in their methods comes gradually, so that when their new 
style is clearly defined it shows that it has a lasting quality, is not 
imitative of some favorite of the day, here or abroad, but proceeds 
from the natural evolution of the painter himself. 


MSA 


CHEST 
By Walter R. Clarke 


PYROGRAPHY COMBINED WITH COLOR WORK 


Miniature ornament in the form of color applied to wood is grow- 
ing infavor. This it would seem is a departure which the printer and 
the lithographer cannot follow. Very beautiful specimens of the 
work have been shown at recent exhibitions of arts and crafts societies, 
both East and West, and notable examples of it are being quietly made 
to order from time to time in all our larger cities. 

Pyrography combines naturally and satisfactorily with ornamenta- 
tion in color, or with carving, and such combinations are finding 
favor even with people of conservative taste. Places where such 
ornamentation may be used with propriety and good results are many, 
and it is probable ‘that these forms of artistic expression will be used 
by an increasing number of workers as time goes on. 

The accompanying illustrations show a Moorish taborette and an 
oak chest designed by a young Minneapolis craftsman and executed 
under his supervision. The chest is solid and massive in effect; it is 
of very dark well-seasoned oak and measures six feet in length by two 
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feet in width. The simplicity of its ornamentation is its distinguish- 
ing feature. This ornamentation is in an interlacing scroll-like design 


incised deeply enough to 
get to the lighter tint of the 
wood and then scorched to 
a brown, lighter in tone than 
the body of the chest. The 
mountings are in black iron. 
This chest, while it is very 
plain, is excellent in style 
and effect. 

The taborette is a very 
good specimen of illumina- 
tion on wood. The colors 
are red, blue, black, and 
white, with touches of gold. 
The black lines are incised 
and burnt with the pyrog- 
rapher’s tools. Other sur- 
faces are scorched a rich 
brown, which combines very 
beautifully with gold. 
There is nothing garish in 
the coloring. for the reds 
and blues are in tones that 
harmonize. 

Mr. Clarke, the design- 
er, believes there is a future 
for pyrography as a decora- 
tion for interiors and has 
made some very attractive 
designs for billiard and 
smoking rooms in burnt 
effects alone and in com- 
bination with colors. 

The mere element of 
novelty will likely give this 
class of work something of 
a vogue, but apart from the 
factor of newness, which is 
often questionable in its in- 
fluence, the innovation has 
certain beauties of its own 
inherent in its harmonies of 





MOORISH TABORETTE 
By Walter R. Clarke 


color and its unique effects that cannot fail to give it popularity and no 


inconsiderable tenure of life. 


At all events, the scheme of decoration 


warrants the earnest efforts of artists. CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 





REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


Bernhard Berenson’s *‘ Lorenzo Lotto,’’ lately issued by the Mac- 
millan Company in a revised edition with additional illustrations, is 
exactly what the author declares it to be in his sub-title—an essay in 
constructive art criticism. The writer has not sought simply to bring 
together mere information regarding Lotto. He has attempted, and 
successfully, to reconstruct Lotto’s character, both as a man and as 
an artist. Consequently his work has a vitality and an interest that 
is largely wanting in the painstaking chronologies that are so often 
issued to the public in the name of biography. 

Mr. Berenson has omitted no document that could throw light on 
the artist’s career, but he has judiciously excluded from his pages all 
data that could subserve no further purpose than to increase bulk 
without imparting to the reader a greater intimacy with the subject of 
the work. On the principle that vicarious experience of the work 
of art is less than useless in criticism, he has not wasted space in the 
discussion of pictures attributed to Lotto only by hearsay, nor has he 
deigned to encumber his chapters with refutations of the vagaries or 
assumptions of catalogue-makers. 

In thus making a consideration of Lotto’s art a veritable presenta- 
tion of Lotto the man, Mr. Berenson has necessarily gone in detail 
into the artist’s antecedents and environment, and has thus given an 
acceptable account of the school of Alvise. He then traces the 
transitional period of Lotto’s life, 1508 to 1517, and the Bergamask 
period, following these chapters with discussions of the maturity, old 

age, and last years of the artist. Finally he supplements this chrono- 
logical study with a carefully worded appreciation of the painter’s art 
and an account of his following and his influence. 

In this second edition of the book, coming eight or nine years 
after the author first composed the work, a number of annoying mis- 
prints and several obvious errors have been corrected. Otherwise the 
book remains unchanged. The last word has doubtless not been said 
respecting Lotto, but it is safe enough to say that the present volume 
may be taken by the art student as a final statement of all that is 
worth knowing about the artist and his work. 


Another important art work, conceived in much the same spirit 
— executed in much the same manner as Berenson's volume, is ‘‘ Fra 
Filippo Lippi,’’ by Edward C. Strutt, likewise published by the 
Macmillan Company. The author holds that the true mission of art 
criticism does not merely consist in establishing figures and facts, 
dates and dimensions. For these historical ingredients, however 
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intrinsically precious, are valueless unless we boil them down in a 
sort of witch’s caldron and distil from them the magic elixir which 
will enable us to converse with the heroes of past ages, to see with 
eyes which have been closed for centuries, to search the circumvolu- 
tions of brains long since reduced to dust, to feel our hearts throb with 
the hopes and passions and the very aspirations which perchance 
quickened the pulses of great artists as they toiled at the masterpieces 
which have survived them and still excite our wonder and admiration. 

But, as Mr. Strutt contends, we can never hope to acquire this 
critical second sight unless we discard all tendency to dry pedantry 
and accustom ourselves to give quite as much weight and value to 
human documents as to those culled from libraries and dusty archives. 
In selecting Fra Filippo Lippi as the subject of his study, the author 
confesses that he was attracted almost as much by the human interest 
attaching to the theme as by its undeniable artistic importance, which 
importance, it may be said, has been singularly overlooked by art 
critics. 

Mr. Strutt traces the early life and works of Fra Filippo, the 
development of his art during his first and second Florentine periods, 
and his later work at Prato and Spoleto. After this detailed study 
of the painter’s artistic career, side by side with the vicissitudes and 
adventures of his stormy existence, the author undertakes the more 
difficult task of summing up the characteristic traits of his subject’s 
most complex temperament, and of giving definite and succinct state- 
ment to his powerful and abiding influence on art. 

In a word, the author has reconstructed Fra Filippo the man, as 
faithfully and conscientiously as the evidence of contemporary docu- 
ments and a careful study of all historical and artistic data would 
permit, and has supplemented this purely human element with a criti- 

cal estimate made possible only by an intimate knowledge and a 
judicious use of all such available material. 


The last volume of the Artist’ s Library, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., is ‘‘Constable,’’ by C. J. Holmes, and is one of the 
most valuable works of the series. Its importance lies in the fact 
that Constable stands at the parting of the way between the old 
masters and the moderns, being responsible in large measure for the 
artistic revolution with which his name is associated. 

The aim of his great predecessors had been to make noble compo- 
sitions with just as much resemblance to nature as was convenient. 
The aim of his successors has been to get a sincere likeness to nature, 
while pictorial qualities seem too often to be regarded as a subordi- 
nate matter. Constable was thus the father of modern landscape 
painting, and it is as such that Mr. Holmes treats him. 

Leslie's well-known biography of the artist leaves very little to be 
desired in the way of personal data, and must ever be regarded as 
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the standard authority on Constable’s life. Mr. Holmes recognizes 
this and wisely limits biographical discussion to a brief introduction, 
devoting the chief part of his little book to supplementing Leslie's 
work on the technical side, by tracing Constable’s connection with 
his predecessors, by describing the development of his painting, and 
by giving a brief account of the evolution of modern landscape in 
England and on the Continent. 

The author’s study leads him to the conviction that Constable’s 
method, in fact, was almost identical with that of our modern scien- 
tific painters except in one important respect, namely, that he retained 
to the last his sound foundation in monochrome; and that no artist 
antedating him had combined so much of that beauty of aspect which 
we admire in the art of the past with so large a measure of the wind 
and sunshine which have become the condition of the painting of our 
own day. For illustrative material for his volume Mr. Holmes has 
drawn largely from the remarkable series of Constable sketches at 
the South Kensington Museum. 


‘*The Story of Cupid and Psyche,’’ done into English from the 
Latin of Lucius Apuleius by Walter Pater, and published by R. H. 
Russell, is one of the most notable of the many art volumes issued 
by this publisher. The story in itself is one of the most beautiful in 
all literature, and Mr. Pater’s rendering of it is the work of a scholar 
and a writer of graceful English. The distinctive feature of the 
volume, however, is the superb collection of drawings by Raphael, 


printed in reddish brown tint. 

In the Villa Farnesina in Rome the frescoes that Raphael painted 
for his friend and patron, Agostino Chigi, may still be seen, and 
these, together with a series of preliminary studies that he did, com- 
pletely illustrating the story, are found in the volume. The studies 
were engraved by one of Raphael’ s pupils, Marc Antonio Raimondi, 
and were afterwards reproduced in ‘*Les Amours de Psyche et de 
Cupidon,’’ published in Paris in 1825 in large folio form. It is from 
this publication that Mr. Russell has taken his illustrations. 

The plates are of superb quality in point of mechanical execution, 
and their issuance to the public in this attractive guise is little less 
than an art event. A collection of over forty magnificent plates by 
Raphael is one to be prized by every lover of art, and Mr. Russell's 
sumptuous book will doubtless find a hearty welcome. 














